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The New Farm Law 


President Roosevelt has just signed the new Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act. It authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture to spend not over $500,000,- 
000 a year to make benefit payments to farmers in the 
United States who carry out certain soil improvement 
practices. The intention is to transfer 30,000,000 acres 
of land, formerly used to produce staple crops for export, 
into soil building crops. For the most part these farmers 
will plant grasses that prevent erosion, and legumes that 
improve fertility of the land. 

The new law sets up both a temporary plan, to be in 
effect for two years, and a permanent system to be opera- 
tive after January 1, 1938. Under the permanent plan the 
states would adopt their own production programs, sub- 
ject to federal formulas and approval. 

It is still a purpose of the national agricultural policy 
to re-establish and maintain the purchasing power of 
farm products of the pre-war years 1910-1914—the so- 
called “parity” period—when it is thought that agriculture 
was fairly well adjusted to the total economic situation. 
Other purposes stated in the law are the improvement 
of soil fertility, the conservation of natural resources 
and the prevention of erosion. It is well known that 
the losses of soil through erosion are enormous and it is 
hoped that the new law will prevent the transfer of much 
fertile soil from farm lands to river bottoms. 

The estimate of gross income for agriculture for the 
calendar year 1935 is $8,110,000,000. Estimates are made 
annually by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
following table lists the trend in gross income from farm 
production for the years 1929-1935 inclusive: 


Gross INCOME FROM FARM PRODUCTION 


Year Amount 

$11,941,000,000 
9,454,000,000 
6,968,000,000 
6,256,000,000 
7,200,000,000 


It will be seen that the gross farm income for 1935 was 
higher than for any year since 1930. 

There has also been considerable improvement in pur- 
chasing power of the farmers’ products. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics publishes a monthly index of 
purchasing power, technically called “the ratio of prices 
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received and prices paid.” For the past seven years this 
index has varied as follows: 


RaTio OF FarM Prices RECEIVED To Prices 


Year Index 
70 
64 
73 
86 


Conditions in Italy Today 


Paul H. Douglas, professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who has just returned from a sojourn 
of several months in Italy has described the attitudes of 
the Italians and living conditions in Italy in articles in 
the Survey Graphic for March and the New Republic 
of March 4. In the former article (“The Italians Them- 
selves”) he comments that “a very considerable number 
of the Italian people are fundamentally opposed to the 
Abyssinian War and more than restive under Fascism 
itself.” The great assemblies are “impressive,” but “most 
of the participants attend only because of compulsion. . . .” 
The “ubiquitous” pictures of Mussolini at the movies 
receive but little or no applause. Popular disapproval of 
the Abyssinian War extends “deeply into the ranks of the 
Fascist party itself,” especially among the older men. 

There is evidence of “great economic suffering.” While 
“professional begging” no longer exists, there is much 
begging by obviously hungry people. Employed workers 
receive an average of not more than $5.50 a week. But 
rice is three times the world price, sugar 25 cents a pound, 
wheat $2.70 a bushel, and “clothing on the American 
scale of prices.” The cost of living is rising steadily. 

While the imposition of sanctions has to some extent 
strengthened Mussolini’s position, Dr. Douglas believes 
that “if the pressure of sanctions increases and if further 
military reverses are suffered by the Italian armies, then 
popular sentiment will turn increasingly against the war 
and that a widespread internal revolt will in all probability 
break out.” It is chiefly those past thirty who are dis- 
illusioned with Mussolini. The younger men “are still 
easily intoxicated with the heady wine of militaristic 
nationalism.” 

Terror and propaganda are used to restrain the dis- 
contented, says Dr. Douglas. An indiscreet remark may 
lead to five years imprisonment. The terror is “persistent 
and forceful,” while martyrdom is “almost always anony- 
mous,” and therefore ineffective. But propaganda is 
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“even more effective . . . in keeping the Fascists in con- 
trol.” The newspapers are all alike, slogans and posters 
are everywhere. 

It is in the nature of dictatorship that it must be re- 
garded as infallible and divinely inspired. There is evi- 
dence that “Mussolini is now such a megalomaniac as 
to be largely incapable of recognizing reality.” Dr. 
Douglas cites in this connection his treatment of those 
who might become rivals, his refusal to listen to funda- 
mental criticism, and his disregard of the advice of the 
Italian general staff against the Abyssinian adventure. 


The question is naturally raised why so “essentially 
civilized and kindly a people as the Italians should have 
allowed such a tyranny to dominate them.” The writer 
finds the answer “partly in the fact that the Italians are 
by nature such political cynics that they tend to have 
little faith in any system of government.” 

In the New Republic article, “Mussolini and the 
Workers,” Professor Douglas deals more directly with 
economic questions. Mussolini, he declares “came to 
power as the agent of capitalism big and little, industrial 
and agricultural.” Furthermore, it was “resolved to 
use any means, however brutal, to hold its privileges 
against the rising tide of discontent.” The defenders of 
Fascism maintain that Mussolini has “as great a mastery 
over the capitalists as over labor.” But the “extraordinary 
inequality in the ownership of property that character- 
izes Italy” has increased during the Fascist regime. 
Thirty-five per cent of the agricultural land is in one-half 
of one per cent of the holdings. 

The wages of farm laborers are ten per cent lower 
than they were in 1922. According to a Fascist authority, 
the real wages of industrial workers declined ten per 
cent from 1922 to 1931. Since then they have been 
lowered still more because the hours of work per week 
have been reduced. Unemployment has been high since 
1927. In 1935 about one-seventh of the wage workers 
were unemployed. Old-age pensions and unemployment 
insurance were in existence before the Fascist regime 
came into power. The Fascists have provided more ade- 
quate medical care and more leisure-time activities. 

The Italian tax system has always been bad, but it has 
become worse. Inheritance taxes on the big estates have 
been greatly reduced. Of the money raised by taxes in 
1933-34, 44 per cent came from “taxes and tariffs on 
such commodities as sugar, coffee, benzene, etc., and the 
profits of the tobacco, salt and match monopolies.” 
Nineteen per cent more came from “stamp taxes of every 
description.” And “nearly half the local revenue of the 
cities is derived from taxes on consumption . . .” Workers 
have, however, gained greater security in their jobs. If 
a worker is dismissed without adequate reason the labor 
courts may require the employer to indemnify him. 


Neutrality Legislation 


On February 18 Congress adopted a resolution extend- 
ing the Neutrality Act of August 24, 1935, with certain 
amendments, to May 1, 1937. (See INFoRMATION SER- 
vice of September 14, 1935, for a discussion of this Act.) 
The original law required the President to put an embargo 
on arms, munitions, etc., to all belligerents in case of war, 
and to forbid the transportation of such goods in Amer- 
ican ships to belligerent ports. He was also given author- 
ity, at his discretion, to forbid American citizens to travel 
on the ships of belligerent powers except at their own 
risk, to prevent the transportation of war supplies or men 


from American ports to warships of belligerent nations 
within our territorial waters, and to restrict or prevent 
the submarines of such countries from entering American 
territorial waters. The new amendments to the law for. 
bid any loans or credits to belligerent powers, although 
the President has power to exempt from this prohibition 
“ordinary commercial credits and short-time obligations 
in aid of legal transactions and of a character customarily 
used in normal peace-time commercial transactions.” 
Indebtedness already existing at the outbreak of the war 
may be renewed or adjusted. The Act does not apply 
to an American republic engaged in war with a non- 
American state, “provided the American republic is not 
cooperating with a non-American state . . . in such war.” 

There has been a long struggle in Congress over the 
neutrality question. The administration wanted a law 
which would give greater discretion to the President; 
the group headed by Senator Nye wanted a much more 
drastic mandatory law ; while still others wanted no neu- 
trality legislation at all. 

Raymond Leslie Buell, president of the Foreign Policy 
Association, points out in the Foreign Policy Bulletin of 
February 21 that “Italy may evade the consequences of a 
League embargo by increasing its purchases from the 
United States.” American exports of crude oil and gaso- 
line to Italy have increased enormously within recent 
months. Yet it was reported by a committee of League 
experts that, in case of an embargo on oil, Italy’s supply 
would last only three and a half months if the United 
States limited its exports to “prewar” quantities. Dr. 
Buell comments that “recent debates have demonstrated 
that neither Congress nor the Administration is willing 
to surrender foreign trade, the freedom of the seas, or 
American treaty rights in other parts of the world—a 
surrender implicit in the effort to build a Chinese wall 
around this country. On the contrary, the government 
is building up a powerful military, air and naval force 
which Senator Pittman frankly states may be employed 
to make Japan respect treaty rights. Obviously, any such 
course involves the grave danger of hostilities, the out- 
come of which cannot be accurately predicted. This 
danger could be averted and the legitimate international 
interests of the United States safeguarded if this govern- 
ment would associate‘itself in collective efforts to mediate 
disputes when they arise and, if necessary, take con- 
certed measures of economic non-intercourse against any 
state deemed by us to be an aggressor.” This does not 
mean that the United States should join the League of 
Nations. 


R. O. T. C. at Ohio University 


The proposal to introduce a voluntary Reserve Officers 
Training Corps at Ohio University, Athens, has roused 
much opposition in Ohio. The university, a coeducational 
state institution but not a land-grant college, has about 
2,500 students. There has never been any military train- 
ing there except the S. A. T. C. during the war. There 
were rumors last fall that military training was to be intro- 
duced, but President Herman G. James replied to inquiries 
that, “should the government ask for permission to estab- 
lish an R. O. T. C. at Ohio University, then would be the 
time for adequate objections by those individuals who did 
not approve such a move.” On January 6, however, he 
announced that the War Department had named Ohio 
University as one of the institutions in which a voluntary 
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R. O. T. C. unit would be established in September, 1936. 
It seems that negotiations with the War Department were 
already being carried on when President James assumed 
his duties at the university last July. He has said that 
he is opposed to compulsory training but in favor of 
voluntary training. 

Vigorous opposition on the part of students and towns- 
people was evident soon after President James’ announce- 
ment was made. More than a thousand students, faculty, 
and citizens of the community signed a petition opposing 
the establishment of military drill. An unofficial poll 
of 71 members of the faculty by representatives of the 
college newspaper, Green and White, showed that 33 
were opposed, 19 were in favor, and 19 would not take 
a position.” 

On January 18, a meeting of the Board of Trustees was 
called to consider the matter. Two students, a member 
of the faculty, and three local ministers asked to be 
allowed to present the case against the establishment of 
the R.O. T. C. They had been given unofficial assurance 
that this would be granted. The acting chairman of the 
board ruled that they should not be heard, without allow- 
ing the board to vote on it. The trustees voted ten for 
training, one against, and one not voting. Several trustees 
who were known to be opposed were not present. One 
of the most ardent advocates of military training on the 
Board of Trustees is Gordon K. Bush, publisher of the 
Athens local paper. He commented before the meeting 
that the board did not have to hear any of the objectors. 
But he said, “It may be that in the bigness of their heart, 
the board members may consent to hear one man.”* 

It is evident that great concern has been aroused in the 
community and in the state as well as on the campus. 
When the college newspaper came out in approval of 
voluntary training three members of the editorial board 
resigned in protest. It is interesting to note that this 
approval was based chiefly on the advantages of free 
uniforms and small allowances to students, the enlarge- 
ment of the faculty, the broadening of the curricula, the 
possibility of new buildings, and the opportunity for 
students to secure a commission in the army. The Green 
and White commented in its issue of January 10: 
“Although the R. O. T. C. may be objectionable, in itself, 
certainly it has a place at Ohio University for those 
students who want to elect that type of training. As 
long as the military training remains voluntary, and as 
long as there are no signs of dictatorial coercion, the 
R. O. T. C. will remain at Ohio University and receive 
the support of thinking students.” 

The six ministers of Athens and one church worker 
signed a protest which declared in part: “It seems to us 
unfair to the students, parents and friends of the uni- 
versity who are most concerned for the welfare of Ohio 
University that this matter should be decided without 
giving them an opportunity to be heard. We know that 
there will be strong opposition to this move among stu- 
dents, alumni, parents and friends of the university. 

“Be it further resolved that our fundamental objection 
as ministers and religious workers of the churches of 
Athens is that the R. O. T. C. is the antithesis of the train- 
ing in Christian citizenship which our churches strive to 
give the students while they are in the university. We feel 
it our duty to call upon the ministers and people of the. 
state and especially of Athens and vicinity to oppose this 
move.”* Many letters of protest were received from 


2Tbid. 
3Columbus Citizen, January 17, 1936. 
4Columbus Citizen, January 17, 1936. 
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ministers throughout the state. The Athens County Min- 
isterial Association, the Ohio Pastors’ Conference, and 
the Ohio Conference of Church Women have all adopted 
resolutions opposing the establishment of the R. O. T. C. 
at the university. The Ohio University Federation for 
Peace has been organized to continue the fight against the 
R. O. T. C. It is reported that serious pressure is being 
brought against the Athens ministers because of their 
efforts against the R. O. T. C. Some church members 
have left the churches and others have threatened to with- 
draw their financial support unless the ministers keep 
quiet on the subject of military training. The commander 
of the local post of the American Legion referred in the 
Athens Messenger to the ‘temerity” of the ministers in 
filing a protest, commenting that, “Few ministers of the 
church are property owners and for the most part are 
all tax exempt.’® 


Broadcasts on the Constitution 


The Committee on Civic Education by Radio of the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Education and 
the American Political Science Association, with the co- 
operation of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, is presenting a series of broadcasts on 
“The Constitution in the Twentieth Century.” These 
programs will be presented on Tuesdays from 7:45-8:00 
p.m., eastern standard time (eastern daylight time begin- 
ning April 28) over station WEAF and 24 stations 
affiliated with it on the “red network” of the National 
Broadcasting Company. The series began on February 
4 and will be continued until June 9. Among the sub- 
jects being presented and the speakers are “Curbing the 
Court,” by E. S. Corwin, professor of jurisprudence, 
Princeton University ; “The Constitution as the Guardian 
of Property Rights,” by William J. Donovan, former 
Assistant U. S. Attorney General ; “The Constitution and 
the New Deal,” by Donald Richberg; “The Spirit of the 
Constitution,” by William Hard; “A Socialist Looks at 
the Constitution,” by Norman Thomas; “Getting a New 
Constitution,” by W. Y. Elliott, professor of government, 
Harvard University; “Personal Liberty,” by Congress- 
man John W. McCormack and Roger N. Baldwin; “The 
Living Constitution,” by Charles A. Beard. 

The May issue of the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science will contain a series of 
articles by the same authors in which they will treat more 
fully the subjects discussed in the broadcasts. Preprints 
of these articles will be available immediately after the 
broadcasts from the American Academy, 3457 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia ; 15 cents each, or $2.00 for the series 
including a reading list. 


Seattle Officials Uphold Free Speech 


The stand taken by the Board of County Commissioners 
of Seattle on the use of public buildings for public 
gatherings to discuss current problems has brought con- 
gratulations from many interested in the protection of 
civil liberties. In response to a demand of the American 
Legion that the use of the county building be denied the 
local branch of the Civil Liberties Union for a meeting 
the board replied that they would consistently refuse to 
set themselves up as censors of “the economic, religious 
or social opinions of any organizations of citizens” and 
that they would continue to grant permits to such groups. 
The Legion insisted that permits should be granted only 
to organizations representing “the defined majority senti- 


5Quoted, ibid. 
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ments of the citizens.” The event is significant as an 
indication of sentiment among members of patriotic 
organizations, which conceive it their duty to act as 
censors of public opinion even in connection with the 
discussion of civil liberties. 


The “Literary Digest” Poll of Ministers 


The Literary Digest (New York) published in its issue 
of February 22 the results of a poll of clergymen on the 
New Deal. More than 21,000 clergymen “representing 
every denomination and every state in the Union” replied 
to the question: “Do you NOW approve the acts and 

licies of the Roosevelt New Deal to date?” Of these, 

0.22 per cent voted, No, and 29.7 per cent, Yes. It is 

interesting to note that the negative vote of the clergymen 
is nearly 8 per cent higher than that of the general poll. 
In only three states— Alabama, Mississipi, and South 
Carolina—is there a majority for the New Deal policies. 
In the 1934 poll the New Deal policies were approved 
by 13,513 churchmen and opposed by 11,346. 


Peace Posters 


The Women’s International League has a collection of 
peace posters which may be rented for exhibition pur- 
poses. They are arranged in sets of 25 different posters. 
They may be borrowed by responsible persons for a period 
of two or three weeks. The rental price of $1 about 
covers the cost of postage, insurance and replacement. 
A few sets of new posters are available for $5.00. The 
average size is 20 by 30 inches, and most of them are 
printed in two or-more colors. Information may be 
secured from National Literature Headquarters, Women’s 
International League, 1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Current Pamphlets 


The Liberal Arts College Functioning in the Field of Religion. 
By Charles M. Bond. New York, National Council on 
Religion in Higher Education (437 West 59th St.), 1935. 


This is a case study of the efforts of Bucknell University to 
come to “grips with the religious problem.” The writer is director 
of religion at Bucknell University. He describes the historical 
setting of the problem. Bucknell was founded as a Baptist institu- 
tion, though with a liberal charter, and has maintained “a cordial 
and cooperative” functional relationship with the denominational 
authorities. Radical changes in the organization of religion on 
the campus have been undertaken in the last few years. These 
changes and the philosophy which lies back of them are described. 


The Basic Facts in the Mexican Problem. By Charles C. 
Marshall. New York, Agora Publishing Co. (155 East 34th 
Street), 10 cents; 3 for 25 cents. 


Charles C. Marshall, a member of the New York Bar and 
author of The Roman Catholic Church in the Modern State, here 
describes Catholic doctrine on the relations of church and state, 
and the present status of the Catholic Church in Mexico. He 
concludes that the condition of Mexican society, as described in 
Catholic documents “would seem to justify a change in religious 
culture and political institutions, the establishment there of that 
religious liberty, that free Christianity which can be attained only 
in the free, electoral state and which . . . [Catholic authorities] 
declare . . . must be proscribed in the Roman Catholic state.” 


The Unofficial Ambassadors, 1936. New York, Committee on 
— with Foreign Students (347 Madison 
ve.), a 


This pamphlet includes a brief discussion of the influence of 
foreign students on American life and of the value of such an 
experience to the foreigner. A brief list of eminent Filipinos, 
Chinese and Japanese who have studied in this country is given. 


There is also a census of foreign students in American colleges 
and universities during the current year. There are 7,763 students 
from 84 different countries. Just over a fourth of the entire 
number came from Japan; about 19 per cent are from China, and 
about one-seventh from Latin America. 


Organization for Public Welfare. By Edith Putnam Mangold 
and Edith Rockwood. Washington, D. C., National League 
of Women Voters (726 Jackson Place), 1936. 25 cents. 


A coordinated, integrated organization for state welfare depart- 
ments is described. No state has developed so fully integrated a 
system although many have “developed it in part.” The varied 
activities of county welfare departments are also discussed. 


Is the New Deal Socialism? By Norman Thomas. Chicago, 
Socialist Party, U.S. A. (549 Randolph St.), 1936. 2 cents, 
Special rates for quantities. 


This pamphlet is a reprint of the greater part of the speech 
delivered by Norman Thomas over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System network on February 2. 


In the Magazines 


Fellowship. (New York) February, 1936. 


Chaffee, Edmund B. “Christianity, a People’s Movement.”— 
Christianity was originally a movement of the lower classes. Some 
people believe that “the Christian church, at least in some sections 
of it, is on the verge once more of becoming something of what 
it was in the early days of Rome. ... There are some of us who 
believe that Christianity is at heart the most revolutionary of all 
theories, philosophies or religions. We believe that it is only as 
Christianity shakes itself free of this evil secular order that it 
can be true to itself. We rejoice that an ever growing minority 
in our churches, especially among the younger clergy, are taking 
an outright stand against war. We rejoice too that many of these 
men and women are putting themselves squarely on record for 
the right of labor to organize and for the maintenance of the 
basic legal and moral right of free speech and press. We rejoice 
that they seek a new economic order where all shall work and 
none shall want, a new order founded upon service and good will. 
These men and women look to Jesus as their leader.” 


iia Church. (New York and Milwaukee) February 22, 


“Is the Church Disestablished?”—The problem of religious civil 
liberties “has never been faced properly as an issue in recent public 
policy or Church polity.” The question has not yet been settled 
whether there is “equal freedom for non-Christian believers or 
those who have no belief at all.” “The truth is that in countries 
like our own where the principle of the separation of state and 
church is constitutionally accepted, there is nevertheless a certain 
measure of civil subsidy for religion... . 

“Devoted religious men and women, with a sensitive feeling for 
social developments, are now asking themselves whether the church 
is not, in effect, asking for discriminatory legislation in several 
indirect ways. . . . The whole question must and will be, not 
reopened since it has never been closed, but constantly raised until 
a minority-proof solution is adopted.” 


a (New York) December 25, 1935—January 1, 


Bisson, T. A., and Giinther Stein. “Will Japan Crack Up?”— 
Mr. Bisson finds that neither the industrial workers nor the 
peasantry in Japan have gained by the trade expansion of the 
last few years. In both Formosa and Korea there is “latent 
restiveness,” while in Manchuria, “the area of effective control 
does not yet extend far beyond the lines of railway communication.” 
North China has become “the new life-line for Japan.” Mr. Stein 
thinks that Japan’s financial weakness “threatens to sap het 
military industrial and spiritual strength no less than it promises 
to undermine the nation’s standing abroad.” The enormous ex: 
penditures on armaments and even the great increase in exports 
have been made possible mainly by “the continuous pressure of 
the standard of living of the farming, and at least of a great part 
of the industrial communities.” Both the expansion of the export 
trade and the “maintenance of a fair level of employment” depend 
largely on “an economic policy that is both socially and financially 
unsound and may gradually become dangerous.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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